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The fruits common to the country include dates, plantains, mangoes, limes, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, figs, grapes, tamarinds, mulberries, and melons. The British have introduced apricots, peaches, and nectarines, with excellent results; and Egyptian cotton, with a longer staple than the ordinary variety, has been grown with considerable success.
The methods of cultivation still differ little, if at all, from the primitive type. Rotation of crops is unknown, and the implements belong to the coarsest patterns. Two bullocks generally draw the clumsy native plough, while a heavy log of wood, with a man perched on either end, and drawn by four bullocks, does duty for a harrow.
Loans under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans Acts were slow in gaining popularity in Sind, owing partly to the ignorance of cultivators and partly to the hold of the money-lenders, who threatened foreclosure if money was borrowed from Government. Recently, however, the system has been much extended, and is now indispensable, in consequence of the contraction of credit caused by the introduction of the Dekkhan Agriculturists' Relief Act. But Government loans are made only to the owners of land, and not to the large class of cultivators. This class is in a chronic state of indebtedness, though much of the burden of their debts is assumed by the landowners, the money-lenders generally exacting a condition that the landowner shall be responsible for his tenants' debts. Among the landowners, especially those holding 50 acres or less, indebtedness is widespread; the larger landholders, however, find it easier to keep out of debt. The creditors are almost invariably professional moneylenders, though most of them fall in the category of agriculturists, in so far that they own land which they generally cultivate through the medium of the original owners reduced to the status of tenants. The ordinary rate of interest paid on private loans by agriculturists is 18 per cent, per annum.
Among domestic animals, the camel of the one-humped species ranks first as a beast of burden, numbers being bred in the salt marshes of the Indus in Hyderabad and the Kohistan. Great herds of buffaloes graze on the swampy tracts of the delta ; and ghl (clarified butter), made from their milk, forms an important item of export. The fat-tailed sheep and the goat abound in Upper Sind, Sukkur, Thar and Parkar, and the Kohistan. The horses, though small, are active, hardy, and capable of enduring great fatigue. The Baloch of Upper Sind pay much attention to the breeding of mares. The Government has introduced English stallions; and horse-breeding is carried on for the purpose of furnishing a superior class of remounts for the cavalry, as well as to improve the local breed. There is a strong and useful type of mule. Bullocks are chiefly used for draught
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